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This unknown force does not operate an infinite distance, but is 
limited to an area the radius of which is about three miles. 

In conclusion, then, the author finds nothing in the phenomena 
exhibited by bees or ants to prove the existence of any psychical 
quality. They learn nothing, but act mechanically in whatever they 
do, their complicated reflexes being set off by simple physiological 
stimuli. Caswell Grave. 

Studies on Hair. — In the last number of the Jenaische Zeitschrift 
(vol. xxxi, p. 605) Dr. Fritz Romer continues his studies on the 
integument of mammals in an article dealing with the arrangement of 
the hair on the African rodent Thryonomys swinderianus. In an 
embryo of this species, about sixteen centimeters long, the head, 
trunk, extremities, and base of the tail seemed covered with rows of 
small scales. On closer inspection this appearance was found to be 
due not to scales, but to the arrangement of the hair. The hairs were 
placed in short, slightly curved rows, each row containing three, five, 
eight or twelve hairs. While in any row the middle hairs were longer 
than the lateral ones, no single, large, central hair could be distin- 
guished, as de Meijere has found in the hair groups of so many 
mammals. Romer explains the rows of hairs in Thryonomys by 
assuming that they were originally developed on an ancestral form 
covered with scales, the rows of hairs alternating with the scales, and 
the scales afterwards disappearing. Since the publication of de 
Meijere's paper on the hairs of mammals this theory has been 
gaining ground. Beside these regularly arranged hairs the embryo 
examined by Romer showed many small, irregularly scattered hair 
germs which, upon further examination, were shown to give rise to 
the fine hairs of the thick winter fur, the summer fur consisting 
almost entirely of the regularly arranged hairs. The summer fur, 
then, presumably represents a hair arrangement phylogenetically 
older than the winter fur. G. H. P. 

The Eyes of Amphioxus. < — The organs of vision in Amphioxus 
have been made the subject of careful study by Dr. R. Hesse. 1 They 
consist of very simple direction eyes, lying close to the central canal 
of the spinal cord. They occur from the third muscle segment very 
nearly to the tail. The eyes are not uniformly distributed along the 
cord, but are arranged in segmental groups, the groups corresponding 
to the muscle segments and, consequently, alternating on the two 
1 TiMnger Zoologische Arbeiten, Bd. ii, No. 9, 1898. 
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sides of the cord. While a group near the middle of the animal may 
contain as many as twenty-five eyes, near the anterior or posterior 
ends a group may be represented by a single eye only. Each 
eye is composed of a sensory cell, so surrounded by a pigment 
cell that the former is accessible to light only from one direction. In 
general, the eyes ventral to the central canal face ventrally, as do 
those in the right half of the cord, while those in the left half face 
dorsally. Notwithstanding these anatomical differences, the living 
animal shows no special response to light coming in a particular 
direction. G H P 

Note on the Mydaidae of New Mexico. — Prof. S. W. Williston has 
recently published (Tr. Kansas Acad. Set., vol. xv) some interesting 
notes on these curious flies. He remarks: " Collections of Diptera, 
even large ones, rarely include many specimens or species of Mydai- 
dae." They are, in general, of southern distribution, though one 
species {Mydas clavatus) occurs rarely in Massachusetts. The first 
species observed in our region were those taken by Captain Pope on 
the Pecos River, somewhere about the Texas and New Mexico 
boundary. No less than four species from Pope's collection were 
described by Loew, as Leptomydas venosus, Mydas luteipennis, M. sim- 
plex, and M. xanthopterus. Dr. Williston, in his paper cited, adds a 
new species, Ectyphns townsendi, collected by Townsend at Las Cruces, 
N. M.; and also records Mydas decar O. S., and M. basalts Westw., 
as taken in New Mexico by F. H. Snow, but unfortunately omits to 
say just where. 

On June 27, 1897, the writer was collecting grasshoppers with Mr. 
A. P. Morse, of Wellesley College, in the mesquite zone back of the 
Agricultural College, in the Mesilla Valley. Nearly at the same time, 
I took an example of Mydas carbonifer O. S., and Mr. Morse took 
one of M. luteipennis Loew, these being the first Mydaidae I had come 
across in several years' collecting. They were determined for me by 
Mr. Coquillett, of the Department of Agriculture. M. carbonifer is a 
black fly, well deserving its name, which seems to have a remarkable 
range. Osten Sacken's type was taken by Professor Comstock at 
Norton's Landing, Cayuga Lake, N. Y., and not only does it range 
south to New Mexico, but Williston (Joe. cit.) refers provisionally to 
this species an example from Chapada, Brazil, doubtless collected by 
H. H. Smith, though it is not so stated. 

M. luteipennis, which was also taken by Pope, is a large blue-black 
fly with red wings, so closely resembling Pepsis rubra, a formidable 



